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THE LIFE OF THE COLLIER. 
THE circumstances which brought me into North 
Wales and have kept me there longer than I 
anticipated, need not be told. It is sufficient to 
say that they gave me many opportunities of 
making myself acquainted with the geological 
structure and condition of the small coal-field of 
which Wrexham may be regarded as the most 
important commercial centre; the system of 
working; and the lives, habits, prejudices, and 
general conditions of the collier, concerning whom 
I have a few words to say. 

In times past, the working-life of a collier 
commonly began in his boyhood ; for when he 
was only eight or nine years old, he was employed 
underground in opening and closing the doors 
which direct the ventilation ; and in drawing the 
little wagons laden with coal, from the place 
where the coal was hewn, to the bottom, or as it is 
often called, the eye of the pit, whence it was raised 
to the surface. This hard and degrading work is 
now done by ponies, to the great relief of the 
weak and tired muscles of the collier-boys. This 
mode of haulage is now adopted in almost all 
collieries where mechanical arrangements are not 
applied. The labour of boys in coal-mines is 
therefore now confined to the opening and closing 
of doors in some situations, and the driving of 
the animals employed in traction. A growing 
improvement in the condition of boys working 
in mines has therefore been strongly marked 
during the last ten or twelve years; but whether 
the change has been the result of improved 
methods of management underground, or a more 
generous spirit on the part of the strong towards 
the weak, need not here be discussed. 

The Coal-Mines Regulation Act, 1872, was no 
doubt forced on the government by the irregularity 
and severity of control underground, just as the 
Slave Emancipation Act was prompted by the 
cruelty of slave-drivers and their assistants, As 
soon as the protecting cords of infancy were broken, 
the collier-boy’s life of hard work began, and 
the beginning was in darkness and danger, under 


conditions not to be found in any other place 
than a coal-mine. Nor is this all that could 
be said about the sad history of boyhood spent 
underground, nor is it the worst. The fathers of 
the boys, though knowing by experience the 
suffering to be borne mentally and bodily, en- 
forced the sacrifice, because ‘it was time’ that 
the boys were doing something to increase the 
amount of the weekly pay. So they took their 
children from their mothers’ side to the pit to do 
the work of ponies in a heated, unhealthy, dust- 
laden atmosphere. 

Still, the boys had been educated to their fate ; 
and as soon as they could lift a loaded playbarrow, 
they talked about ‘going down,’ as if it were the 
necessity and preordination of their lives, The 
first words they spoke were those they most 
frequently heard—‘pits and mines, carriers and 
screens ;’ and when they grew older, they talked 
with ignorant wonder of many contrivances for 
getting coal, and sending it away to be put into 
ships, They had created an ideal of their future 
workplaces and of the work they would have to 
do, for they had often heard descriptions of them 
from their companions ; but the reality was more 
dismal than the conjecture, and fear came on 
them as they made their first descent into the 
pit, and took their first walk along unlighted gal- 
leries and roadways, long distances underground. 
The reluctance, however, with which they first 
stepped on the carrier, under the protection of 
their father or of some trusted neighbour, dis- 
appeared after a few days or weeks, when they 
ventured to crowd in among their young com- 
panions in the centre of the descending cage, 
pretending to a courage they did not possess, as 
the loaded carrier sank to the well-known last 
stage of their adventurous journey. Received 
there by the hooker-on, they were passed at once 
to the place of their work, and entered the dust- 
laden atmosphere, which they were destined to 
breathe for some hours every successive lawful 
day of their work-life. 

Habit at last asserted its authority over the 


collier-boys. They found they had work to do; | 
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and earnest in their determination, they did it, 
thoughtless of danger, waiting patiently every 
day for release after their toil, and a return to the 
sun-lighted bank and the green fields—to marbles 
and tops, and a pure atmosphere. They were the 
true slaves of the mine; but of their former con- 
dition little evidence remains, for they have been 
partly emancipated by the Coal-Mines Regulation 
Act, 1872, which forbade the employment of boys 
under twelve years of age for more than fifty- 
four hours in a week, or ten hours a day, and 
insisted on some attendance at the school-room. 
The effect of this relaxation of strain upon the 
young life of boys in collieries cannot be measured 
by any existing statistics; but without doubt, 
the reduction of the time of breathing an impure 
atmosphere has been no inconsiderable element 
in the relief that has been given. 

Mention has been made of the excessive heat of 
coal-mines as one of the unhealthy conditions 
which the collier-boy must endure underground, 
for it must be understood that the deeper the 
mine, the higher the temperature. But the collier 
himself suffers not less severely in his daily work. 
Atmospheric air enters the mine at all the varied 
temperatures between frost and summer heat, 
and there receives the breath of men and horses, 
the heat radiated by lamps, and the gases evolved 
by the too frequent discharge of gunpowder. 
Together, these causes produce a considerable 
effect upon the atmosphere in deep mines, silently 
acknowledged by the collier when he strips for 
his work, to relieve himself as much as possible 
from the burden of an excessively high tempera- 
ture, But with every precaution within the reach 
of workmen, the young, the least robust, and the 
hardest workers, suffer much in summer, as they 
must do when, for eight hours out of twenty- 
four, continuous hard work is done under such 
circumstances. 

To reduce this unhealthy atmospheric tempera- 
ture, a well-designed system of ventilation is 
necessary, By this is meant a circulation from 
the descending pit, through the workings, up the 
ascending pit, near which a furnace is sometimes 
built to increase the draught. Before the passing of 
the Coal-Mines Regulation Act, it was often said 
that one pit was sufficient for ventilation if that 
pit were well bratticed—that is, so divided as to 
form an up-and-down airway. But the Act says 
there shall be ‘two shafts or outlets, separated by 
natural strata of not less than ten feet, in com- 
munication with every seam at work.’ Supposing 
this order to be fully obeyed, the atmosphere is 
made more fit for breathing, and the temperature 
is reduced ; but at the same time, in dry mines the 
atmosphere is loaded with coal-dust, which, besides 
being deleterious to the lungs, is, as we shall 
presently show, itself an inflammable and, under 
certain conditions, an explosive substance. 

Boyhood ended, the first stage of a collier’s life 
is complete. The boy becomes a man, and no 
longer does boy’s work. Supposing him to have 


skill and carefulness, he becomes a hewer of coal, 
What lessons have been taught him from the 
work of his past course of life? He has learned 
to be content, to work in darkness, to understand 
the prognostics of the approach of danger, to 
judge fairly the quality of coal, to know how to 
make the best of his work, and to believe he is 
not so strong as he would have been, had he 
never been in a coal-pit. He thinks his lungs are 
not quite right; and his friends are of the same 
opinion, He sees young men who had been his 
friends and companions, and went down with him 
in the same batch of men and boys, now thin, 
pale, and fatigued with comparatively little 
work, I do not mean to insinuate that all 
colliers have diseased lungs, or that old colliers 
are not to be found in the villages of North 
Wales; but I do assert that consumption is the 
most common and the most fatal disease among 
the workers in coal. And no wonder. They begin 
life with impaired constitutions ; and their future, 
so far as health is concerned, chiefly depends upon 
the existence of a thorough ventilation in the 
workings where they may be employed, 

Such are the ordinary conditions of life ina 
coal-pit, and they are all opposed to the conditions 
favourable to health, But to perceive fully the 
dangers of a collier’s life, it is necessary to review 
the extraordinary conditions which threaten it, 
If workmen in collieries had no other reason for 
complaint than that of toiling in perpetual lamp- 
light, and in an overheated and impure atmo- 
sphere, they would have no more cause to regret 
their fate than have many other men who live 
by the labour of their hands, But although the 
ordinary conditions of a working-man’s life are 
often oppressive and injurious, they are in almost 
every instance less violent and destructive than 
those to which colliers are exposed in their daily 
work, As soon as an opening is made in a 
bed of coal, chemical and mechanical changes of 
serious importance are commenced, and they are 
all more or less opposed to the permanence of the 
work, The oxygen of the atmosphere, aided by 
the force of gravity, lessens the barrier between 
the imprisoned gases and the opened places of the 
mine, Of these, the most abundant and dangerous 
are carbonic acid gas or choke-damp, and. car- 
buretted hydrogen or fire-damp. 

Carbonic acid gas accumulates in disused work- 
ings, and not unfrequently escapes into the roads 
and workings. As it has a greater specific gravity 
than any other gas found in a coal-mine, it drops 
to the floor of the opening in which it happens to 
accumulate, For this reason, the upper part of a 
driving or a wicket may have a comparatively pure 
atmosphere ; while the floor and parts immediately 
above it are occupied by a gas which, if breathed, 
would be destructive to animal life, ‘When open- 
ing old works, or when approaching places partly 
opened, the collier must be cautious for his life’s 
sake. He is meeting, without the power to resist, 
an invisible and insidious enemy—a life-threatening 
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agent, that strikes without warning. If a system 
of ventilation exist in the mine, there will be a 
means at hand of driving from its hiding-places 
a considerable accumulation of the deadly gas, 
if care be taken to watch the approach of the 
enemy, If there be no sufficiently comprehensive 
scheme of ventilation, the choke-damp must be 
diluted, or in other words the gas must be mixed 
with the overlying atmospheric air. This is often 
done, when the accumulation is locally inconsider- 
able, by the wafting of a miner’s jacket backward 
and forward till the air can be safely breathed. 

The other kind of gas just mentioned, is not 
less dangerous to the workmen, This gas is 
known as carburetted hydrogen, or fire-damp. As 
it is lighter than atmospheric air, it rises to the 
roof of the mine in which it is found, and is there 
mixed with the mine atmosphere, by occasional 
disturbances, or by the process of diffusion, Un- 
mixed with other gas, carburetted hydrogen destroys 
animal life. But when the gas is largely diluted 
by atmospheric air—say thirty parts by volume 
of atmospheric air to one part of the gas—the 
presence of fire-damp is made known to the miner 
by a pale blue cap with a brownish tinge over the 
top of the lamp-flame. This gives a warning more 
and more imperative, until the proportion is only 
thirteen parts of air to one part of fire-damp, when 
the mixed gases become explosive. This quality 
continues until the proportion is one of fire-damp 
to four or five of atmospheric air, when the 
explosiveness of the mixture is lost, and the ordi- 
nary lights of the mine are extinguished. 

The effects of gas explosions in mines are 
unfortunately too well known in this country 
to require detailed description. The orderly 
operations seen on the colliery bank—such as 
the rise of loaded wagons and descent of empty 
ones—are suddenly suspended, and a muffled 
noise underground is heard, not unlike the roar 
of thunder or the distant boom of ordnance. 
A flash of fire passes through the roads and 
into the openings wherever the gas _ has 
gathered strength, breaking down walls, ripping 
up rails, and setting fire to whatever can burn, 
and then filling the mine with suffocating 
and poisonous gas. But this is not all. The 
explosion may take place, and probably will, at a 
time of active labour, and then one man asks of 
another, on the surface, how many went down to 
work last turn, All else must be conjectural. 
How many victims—the scorched, burned, and 
slain—lie in the road, must remain unknown 
until the mine is purified, and search is made for 
the dead. Those who are unharmed by the fiery 
flood lie among the wounded and killed like 
withered leaves in the forest among the foliage 
blackened by the burning flashes of the storm. 
The fate of many is insensibility, and death if 
out of the reach of companions and fellow-work- 
men bringing relief from the surface. It must 
be so; for the explosion of carburetted hydrogen 
gas in a coal-mine, leaves nitrogen and, in a small 
proportion, carbonic acid gas; and if there be no 
access for pure air from above, the man who is 


uninjured by the flame will die of suffocation, for 
the after-damp is unfit for respiration. 

It would be strange if explosions were not 
dreaded in coal-mines. And yet the frequent 
presence of fire-damp in seams of bituminous coal, 
produces in the minds of men working in many 
collieries, a neglect of the indications of the 
safety-lamp, and an indifference to ordinary out- 
breaks of gas, instead of caution and watchfulness. 
It is not until the gas issues under pressure from 
a fall of coal in sufficient volumes to make its 
presence known by the sound peculiar to the 
passage of gas through fissures, that the collier 
seems conscious of danger—when what are termed 
‘blowers’ are heard making noisy demonstrations. 
At other times, he forgets that quiet discharges 
into the mine make dangerous atmospheres, and 
is perhaps ignorant of the important fact, that 
changes in the barometric pressure of the external 
air govern the escape of gas from the workings 
underground. 

But there are still other causes of fatal acci- 
dents. In addition to the dangers arising from 
the presence of one or both of those gases, another 
element of danger exists from the presence of coal- 
dust in the atmosphere of the pit. It is well 
known that flour-dust has on more than one 
occasion been the cause of fearful explosions in 
those parts of flour-mills in which it accumulates ; 
and in the same way it is found that coal-dust in 
the air of a pit renders the presence of fire-damp 
especially dangerous. While six or seven per 
cent, of fire-damp requires to be mixed with pure 
air to form an inflammable compound, one per 
cent, of fire-damp is enough if the air be likewise 
charged with coal-dust, The use of water in the 
shape of spray, .and the application of water to 
the roadways of pits, might be the means of 
checking this danger. In the mine itself, many 
deaths are occasioned by the fall of the roof 
or side of the working-places, commonly occa- 
sioned by the want of suflicient supports, or 
‘sprags,’ as the props are called. Explosion of 
gunpowder, irruption of water, collision of tubs 
and trains, especially on inclines, are also prolific 
sources of accident. In the shaft also, there is 
danger, for there may be overwinding of the rising 
load, breaking of chains and ropes, and falls from 
the carrier. Nor is the collier altogether free from 
a liability to injury from accidents on the surface, 
for machinery may break and boilers may burst. 

That many of the accidents which do occur 
might be prevented by ordinary care and known 
precautions, admits of no doubt; yet, while present 
conditions remain, it may be correctly said that 
the collier holds his life upon a less secure 
tenure than other men. 

Taking official Reports as guides, there must be 
on an average a thousand fatal accidents a year 
in the coal-mines of Great Britain; or, in other 
words, more than three in every working day of 
the year. A knowledge of this fact, added to the 
daily perception of his own danger and the occa- 
sional sight of an accident, must have a strong 
influence upon the mind of the collier. He must 
either throw off the thought of danger and death 
as far distant and improbable events, or accept as a 
fact the more than usual uncertainty of life, and 
the necessity of preparatory acts, in the event of 
serious accident or sudden death. The oppressive 
influence of the latter condition of mind gives to 
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the man who possesses it a serious, waiting char- 
acter, but withal hopeful and courageous, The 
other class of coal-miners, though indifferent to, and 
even thoughtless of what may happen in the work, 
are still self-possessed and brave, ready to act in 
time of danger, when that comes, and to do accord- 
ing to the necessity of the work, under the guid- 
ance of authority. Speaking of the North Wales 
colliers generally, they are quiet and courageous, 
and among them are many who have an abiding 
confidence in the constant guidance of Divine 
Providence, 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY, 
CHAPTER XLIII.—BEFORE THE MAGISTRATES. 


Tue day had arrived on which, as the South- 
ampton newspapers phrased it, Henry Crawley, 
Esq., confidential clerk to Messrs Mervyn, and 
Edward Blogg, were to make their second appear- 
ance in the police court, There had been a first 
appearance, of course, of the captured culprits in 
the same locality on the morrow of the evening of 
the unsuccessful raid on Mervyn’s Yard. But this 
had been, as sometimes happens, a mere formality, 
like the brief and dreary proceedings on the 
reassembling of parliament, and before Govern- 
ment and Opposition, and the Free Lances below 
the gangway, have tasted blood and warmed to 
their work. A remand had been asked for, and 
granted, on the usual grounds of time being neces- 
sary for the production of fresh evidence; and 
now the hearing of the case promised to be full of 
interest, and was regarded as certain to end in a 
committal, 

The court was very full; there had been 
intriguing and importunity employed for the pro- 
curing of seats. The wedged-up public in the 
body of the building cheerfully endured rib- 
squeezing and semi-suffocation for the sake of the 
excitement that was to come. But presently a 
rumour pervaded the town-hall, a rumour that, 
as it travelled from lip to lip, gathered strength, 
and the drift of which was, that the expected 
excitement was not to come. The principal pris- 
oner, the interesting criminal, was to be let off 
scot-free, The show was to be shorn of its chief 
attraction; and the British public, feeling itself 
defrauded of the spectacle for which it had come 
together, sulked and moped, like a theatrical 
audience that has gathered to see a star of the 
stage, and gets nothing but bland excuses from the 
management, 

Three prisoners were placed at the bar. Crawley, 
first ; then Chelsea Ned, the longshoreman ; then 
old Isaac Bond from the marine store, were thrust 
into the narrow pen that was the centre of all 
eyes. The magistrates took their seats; the 
lawyers bustled in, and people whispered to one 
another that yonder was Mr Weston the Manager ; 
that the florid, pleasant-looking young man beside 
him was a nephew of Mr Mervyn the shipbuilder, 
Arthur Lynn by name; and that the handsome, 
thoughtful face of their companion was that of 


Bertram. Crawley himself had a sanctimonious 
look, and turned up the whites of his eyes, and 
turned down the corners of his mouth, in a 
manner that was possibly intended to express 
contrition. But if he looked hypocritically peni- 
tent, he did not look frightened, being probably 
reassured by the certainty that nothing very 
serious was about to happen to him, The long- 
shoreman’s foxlike countenance wore a weary, 
sullen aspect; while the old receiver of stolen 
goods coughed noisily in his corner, and made 
irrelevant remarks, which elicited reproof from 
ushers and policemen in waiting. 

The case was called. The public craned forward 
numerous necks, and lent attentive eyes and ears 
to what was about to transpire. But the affair 
took a disappointing turn from the first. The 
lawyers, for the prisoners and against them, 
seemed for the time being a band of brethren, so 
complete was their unity of purpose. ‘Your 
worships ;’ ‘On the part of the prosecution ;’ ‘ No 
desire to press the case;’ ‘Charge withdrawn,’ 
and so forth, came, in muttered tones, to the 
strained ears of an audience balked of its promised 
treat. There was some grumbling covertly. A 
compromise is never popular. There was a sad 
loss of dramatic effect when, instead of scathing 
censure and stern denunciation, nothing better was 
to be heard than smothered arguments between 
the attorneys and the Bench, The Bench, as 
represented by three unrobed men of justice, 
seemed a little ashamed of itself, and a little 
apprehensive of raps over the knuckles from the 
Right Hon. the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, if the legal hounds were whipped off 
from the pursuit of their two-legged fox. But 
the lawyers for the prosecution ‘Begged to sub- 
mit,’ and ‘ Ventured to affirm ;’ and the lawyer 
for the defence ‘Made bold to assert,’ and the 
clerk of the court was jocosely positive, as becomes 
an official who is so often the judicial dry-nurse of 
our unsalaried dispensers of justice ; and Themis 
consented to tighten the bandage over her eyes, 
and to lay aside the sword, and hang up the scales, 
for once in a way. 

‘The case against Henry Crawley and Isaac 
Bond is dismissed,’ said the chairman, with some 
reluctance. 

‘That will do, Mr Crawley need not stay. 
—Bond, you may go,’ chimed in the glib clerk. 

The chairman eyed Crawley as he made his 
meek bow, and his crab-like exit from the pen, 
very doubtfully. He had read of terse remarks 
which a judge, in the terrors of his ermine and 
wig, sometimes is moved to make when a pris- 
oner is unexpectedly acquitted by some perverse 
verdict of a bemuddled jury, or eludes chas- 
tisement by slipping through some loophole of 
the law. And the magistrate did long to tell Mr 
Crawley, severely, that he had had a narrow 
escape, and that he hoped the escape would be a 
lesson to him, and to read him a moral homily, 
forcible, cutting, unanswerable. But he did not 
quite like to do it, having no scarlet and ermine 
and portentous wig to lend majesty to his reproof, 
and so the confidential clerk was allowed to 
steal off without being put in an extra-judicial 
pillory. 

Then Isaac Bond, the marine storekeeper, im- 
parted a comic element to the scene by calling on 
all ‘ gents and honest men’ to observe that he, the 
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said Isaac, had been scandalously dragged from 
the shop where he, pre-eminently an honest man, 
if not a gent, and a martyr to the rheumatics, 
gained a blameless if precarious pittance, incar- 
cerated ‘in a vile dungeon,’ and exhibited in 
public court, only to be released in consideration 
of his perfect innocence. Isaac was not too bash- 
ful to put in a plea for pecuniary compensation of 
a substantial sort, for loss of valuable time and 
defamation of character ; and the general public, 
who knew that the old rascal had been released 
because it was impossible to forgive the thief and 
— the receiver, recovered its corporate good- 

umour, and roared with laughter, as, after a half- 
jocular passage-of-arms between the nged dealer 
in stolen property and the officials of the court, 
during which the words, ‘We know you, Bond ;’ 
‘You ’ve been before us often, you see,’ frequently 
occurred, the guileless Isaac was hustled out of the 
town-hall. 

Then began a bit of real business, The magis- 
trates brightened up as Chelsea Ned, identified by 
witnesses expressly brought down from London to 
swear to the identity of an old acquaintance, was 
asked what he had to say. The longshoreman 
bore that ordeal philosophically. Driven from 
the primitive plan of simple denial, he really had 
nothing particular to urge, beyond the fact that he 
was ‘a pore man ;’ and was accordingly committed 
for transference to London, there to be charged, 
arraigned, and in due course sentenced, for his 
—_ in the plundering of the clipper ship Golden 

ate, 

Before the proceedings against the river pirate 
were quite concluded, Mr Weston, Arthur Lynn, 
and Bertram had left the court, the spectators 
eyeing them, as they did so, almost reproachfully, 
as persons who had been instrumental in defraud- 
ing their fellow-creatures of the pleasurable emo- 
tions which result from the righteous castigation 
of a knave. Even Inspector Birch, though liber- 
ally feed for what he had done, and certainly no 
loser through the clemency that had been extended 
to the chief offender, had been gloomy and 
taciturn, 

At the door of the town-hall, Mr Crawley 
himself came sidling up. ‘ My humble, heartfelt 
thanks, gentlemen,’ he began, ‘for your great 
goodness to’—— 

‘Enough, enough !’ replied the Manager gruffly. 
* Good-morning—that will do,’ 

‘I am a good accountant, a useful servant,’ 
went on Crawley, cringing, but unabashed. ‘ If, 
dear Mr Lynn, you, and noble Mr Mervyn, 
would ’—— 

‘For shame, sir! if you have any shame,’ 
replied Arthur Lynn, manly indignation flaming 
in his honest eyes. ‘Mercy is one thing, Mr 
Crawley, and you begged it on your knees, you 
may remember, abjectly enough. But to employ 
you again’—— 

‘Ido not ask for trust, only for salary,’ pleaded 
Crawley—‘ I am so poor,’ 

‘Your two accomplices,’ answered Mr Weston 
wrathfully, ‘have just urged the same plea for 
thrusting thievish fingers into their neighbours’ 

ockets. Some of our sovereigns, Henry saat we 
if all truths were known, and a good many of 
them, must be in yours yet.’ 

And Crawley crawled away, and for the present 
was seen no more, 


‘Bertram, you must come home and take 
luncheon with us to-day,’ said Mr Weston cor- 
dially. ‘The ladies expect us all, and we can 
take no denial,’ 


THE LOO-CHOO ISLANDS. 


Nortuina is more significant of the world’s pro- 
gress in civilisation than the changes which have 
recently taken place in Eastern Asia. This is 
especially the case with regard to Japan, where 
the barriers of exclusiveness have been broken 
down, and the country opened up to foreign inter- 
course. Not only has this been accomplished ; but 
the Japanese reformed government have annexed 
the Loo-choo Islands, situated between their own 
isles and China, to both of which nations these 
islands were tributary, This circumstance has 
revived some of the interest taken in them 
more than sixty years ago, when Captain Basil 
Hall and Dr M‘Leod published their narratives 
of a visit to the principal island of the group, 
which was then but little known to navigators, 

It was a fine spring morning of 1816, as Captain 
Hall describes it, when the men-of-war Alceste and 
Lyra lay off the western coast of Great Loo-choo. 
A rich extent of cultivated land was displayed to 
view, where a barren prospect only was expected. 
The vessels were anchored in front of a town, 
having a sort of line-wall along the water’s edge, 
from which some boats soon put off. Without any 
symptoms of fear or hesitation, the boatmen came 
alongside the ships, kindly offering vegetables 
and fresh water, which were very acceptable. On 
being questioned by signs as to the proper anchor- 
age, they pointed round the south-west end of 
the island. The vessels sailed in the direction 
indicated, carefully sounding and looking out as 
they advanced along shore, and at night anchored 
in deep water. Next day, they proceeded farther 
on their course, and about noon descried a con- 
siderable town, with a number of large junks 
at anchor in a commodious harbour. This was 
Napakiang, the principal seaport of the Loo- 
choo Islands, where the ships finally anchored. 
The astonished natives, who never had seen such 
large European vessels before, were perched in 
thousands on the surrounding rocks and heights, 
gazing with silent wonder on them as they entered 
the harbour; but not the slightest sign of dis- 
pleasure or hostility was indicated by the multi- 
tude. 

Immediately the Alceste was anchored, several 
boats came alongside containing officials, who 
wished to know what country the navigators 
belonged to, and the nature of their visit. By 
the assistance of the Chinese interpreter on board, 
satisfactory answers were made to these queries ; 
including a statement that the frigate had encoun- 
tered violent weather at sea, and had sprung 
a leak, obliging them to put in there to repair 
damages. Such, however, was not really the 
case; but to make the story feasible, the well 
was filled by turning the cock in the hold; and 
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the chain-pumps being set to work, threw out 
volumes of water on the main-deck, to the great 
amazement of the officials, who seemed to sym- 
pathise with their misfortunes, This ruse was 
considered necessary to prevent any serious alarm 
from the arrival of ships of such unusual appear- 
ance and force. Not only did the artifice succeed, 
but when the visitors returned on shore, they 
immediately put in requisition a number of 
carpenters, and people acquainted with the con- 
struction of their own vessels, in order to render 
what assistance they could in stopping the leak. 
When these men came on board with some 
rude tools, their services were civilly declined by 
the senior officer, on the ground that there were 
plenty of good carpenters on board ; adding, that 
all they wanted was an asylum during the time 
of repair, with permission to take on board some 
fresh provisions and water, which they would 
most cheerfully pay for. An immediate supply 
was sent of bullocks, pigs, goats, fowls, eggs, and 
other articles, with abundance of sweet-potatoes, 
fruits, vegetables, and even candles and firewood ; 
those who brought them taking receipts to show 
they had been delivered ; but the chief authorities 
who sent them, refused any payment whatever, 
even for repeated supplies during their stay in the 
island. 

Unwilling to give cause for alarm or uneasiness 
to a people so well disposed, the Commodore gave 
orders for all to remain quietly on board until 
visited by some of the high officials, After a 
few days, a personage of apparently distinguished 
rank embarked in a barge surrounded by a large 
concourse of natives, and came on board in a 
dignified manner, when he was received with all 
due respect. He was a man about sixty years of 
age, with a venerable white beard, quite different 
in physiognomy from the Chinese, who have but 
scanty beards. His dress was a purple robe, with 
very loose sleeves, fastened round his waist by a 
+ gash of red silk, and white gaiters with sandals 
on his feet. His cap of dignity was twisted neatly 
into folds, and covered with a light purple-coloured 
silk. A numerous suite accompanied him ; some 
were officials of inferior rank, and the others his 
personal attendants, After partaking of a hand- 
some entertainment on board, he took leave, the 
Commodore promising to return the visit. 

A friendly intercourse soon sprang up between 
the English naval officers and the Loo-choo chiefs, 
so that confidence took the place of timidity on 
the part of the officials, Instead of only a few 
officers and men from the ships being permitted 
to visit the shore at specified times, parties were 
allowed to land and look about the town and 
country as they chose, but always under the 
guidance of natives. Moreover, the garden of a 
temple was fitted up and placed at their disposal, 
as a sort of general arsenal for the warlike stores, 
The guns, shot, musketry, bayonets, and swords 
of the strangers were apparently objects of wonder 
to them, When, however, the chiefs observed 


the effect of fowling-pieces in the hands of some 
officers in pursuit of game, they begged that the 
birds might not be killed, because the people 
were always delighted to see them flying about 
their houses and gardens; but if they wanted 
them to eat, an additional quantity of fowls would 
be sent on board. 

While thus impressed with the happy political 
and social condition of the inhabitants, Captain 
Hall and Dr M‘Leod assure us that they were 
equally charmed with the situation of Great 
Loo-choo, as enjoying the most genial climate of 
the globe. Refreshed by the sea-breezes which, 
from its geographical position, blow over it at 
every period of the year, it is free from the 
extremes of heat and cold which oppress many 
other countries; whilst from the general con- 
figuration of the land being more adapted to the 
production of rivers and streamlets than of bogs 
or marshes, one source of disease in the warmer 
latitudes has no existence, 

When the narratives of this visit were first 
published, they were thought to partake more of 
romance than reality. But as their truth was 
supported by the evidence of the officers and ships’ 
crews of the two men-of-war, they could not be 
disputed. At the same time, several gentlemen, 
practically conversant with the history of China, 
in which Loo-choo is mentioned as a tributary 
state, doubted the flattering accounts of the appa- 
rently refined civilisation of the government and 
people. Moreover, although no weapons of war 
were seen by the English, a Chinese envoy named 
Chow-hwang, who was sent to report on Loo-choo, 
in the twenty-first year of the Emperor Kien-loong, 
1757 a.D., describes their military arms and other 
implements of war, also the modes of punish- 
ment, 

Whatever may have been the previous condition 
of the people and their rulers, subsequent foreign 
visitors confirmed to a great extent the statements 
in the narratives of Hall and M‘Leod. The most 
important of these was a visit of the merchant 
ship Morrison, during the months of July and 
August 1837, with Mr 8. W. Williams on board, 
an American missionary well versed in the Chinese 
language. He found that although the Loo-choo 
language differed entirely from the Chinese, yet 
many of the officials were sufficiently conversant 
with the written characters to be able to main- 
tain communications. 

Although the internal government and institu- 
tions of the islands are modelled after those 
of China, it was very evident that Japanese cus- 
toms and influence obtain the supremacy. The 
common people around the principal towns and 
suburbs appeared to have a fair share of the com- 
forts of lite; and by their general devotion to 
agriculture were able to provide themselves with 
a good supply of necessaries, and to escape from 
those extremes of wealth and woe so strongly 
contrasted in China. Few or no beggars were 
seen; and when looking at a large crowd, the eye 
detected few diseased or crippled persons. Their 
stature seldom exceeded five feet, or five feet two 
inches; their limbs were small, and their whole 
frames indicated a people little used to hard work., | 


Their general physiognomy, though possessing the 
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leading features of the Mongol race, differed from 
the Chinese and Japanese, and appeared more 
allied to the Coreans, especially in their having 
ample beards, 

When the Americans on board the Morrison com- 
pared their observations with those of previous 
visitors to Loo-choo, they were led to infer that 
the novelty of foreign ships had worn off; and 
that the policy of the government was to depute 
officers for their reception, appointed for the busi- 
ness, to supply them with provisions, and induce 
them to depart as soon as possible. All attempts 
to remunerate them for supplies were declined ; 
for it would be the same thing as buying and 
selling, and it was against the laws of the country 
to trade with foreigners, No doubt, this was 
a stipulation enforced by their Japanese masters, 
who held a monopoly of the external commerce. 

Foreign vessels, both merchantmen and men-of- 
war, frequently visited the port of Napakiang after 
this, for the purpose of watering and taking in 
supplies of provisions, which proved a heavy tax 
upon so pooracountry. In time, the authorities 
relinquished the custom of supplying them to 
traders gratuitously ; while the captains of war- 
ships gave equivalent barter in the shape of 
presents. As no metallic currency was seen 
in circulation, visitors were at a loss to know 
how the people traded among themselves, unless 
through barter or some kind of paper currency. 
At length, Spanish and American dollars were 
exchanged for provisions, when it was ascertained 
that their value was well known. Among the 
foreigners who introduced these was a missionary 
named Bettelheim, a converted German Jew, who 
landed with his wife and family to form a 
Christian Mission, under the auspices of an 
English Association. 

The next important visit of foreigners was that 
of Commodore Perry in 1854, with the United 
States’ squadron, on its famous voyage to Japan. 
The members of this expedition saw more of Great 
Loo-choo and its inhabitants than any of those 
who preceded them. They verified the statements 
of the British officers as to the picturesque beauty 
of the shores, which recalled to mind the richest 
English scenery ; but they did not altogether sus- 
tain the glowing accounts of the simplicity, friend- 
liness, and contentment of the people, although 
these appeared to be naturally not unamiable, 
Either Captain Basil Hall was mistaken, or the 
national traits had changed since the time of his 
visit. ‘He represents them,’ says the Commodore, 
‘as without arms, ignorant even of money, docile, 
tractable, and honest, scrupulously obedient to 
their rulers and their laws, and, in fact, as loving 
one another too well, wilfully to harm or wrong 
each other. Many of the officers of the squadron 
went to the island, expecting to find these beau- 
tiful traits of character; but, gradually and pain- 
fully undeceived in many particulars, they were 
constrained to acknowledge that human nature in 
Loo-choo is very much the same as it is elsewhere. 
The system of government, of which secret espion- 
age forms a distinguishing feature, must beget in 
the inferior classes cunning and falsehood ; and 
these our officers certainly found. The Loo- 
chooans pretend ignorance of offensive weapons, 
and of such no open display is made by the people ; 

but Dr Bettelheim .* that he has seen firearms 


in their possession, though they seek to conceal 


them from strangers, and they are doubtless by 
nature a pacific people. As to money, they know 
the value of gold and silver very well, and they 
traffic for the Chinese cash, of which from twelve 
to fourteen hundred are equivalent to the Spanish 
dollar. They are an eminently shrewd people, 
and proved themselves to be somewhat “ smart” 
in the matter of exchange, when the disbursing 
officers of the squadron came to settle with them 
the value of the coins. They have, on the whole, 
many excellent natural traits ; and their worst vices 
are probably the result, in a great measure, of the 
— system of government under which they 
ive. 

As an industrial people, they have a limited 
external trade in merchandise for home consump- 
tion. Sugar forms the chief export; and grass- 
cloth is the common stuff for garments, though 
cotton fabrics are abundant, the materials being 
grown in the islands; Among the imports, tea 
and silk are the staple articles, but some of inferior 
kinds are of home produce. Two kinds of millet, 
sweet-potatoes, and rice, are the usual crops; 
besides which, the country affords all the common 
garden vegetables, melons, and many sorts of fruit. 
Seaweed is collected for manure, and agriculture 
is conducted on the same principles as in China, 
by hand-labour and irrigation. The fields are 
very small, separated from each other by foot- 
paths, and the seed is planted in rows. Indeed, 
the Lilliputian minuteness with which the country 
is subdivided is singular. Great Loo-choo con- 
tains about nine hundred square miles, being 
sixty long and fifteen broad, and contains thirty- 
five departments, with upwards of three hundred 
and fifty smaller districts; which makes the aver- 
age size of a district about two and a half square 
miles, The estimated area of the whole group is 
about five thousand square miles ; Mount Onno- 
dake, rising ten hundred and eighty-eight feet, 
being the highest peak in the ranges that run 
through them, trending in a north-east direction. 
Various estimates have been made from time to 
time regarding the population, but the highest 
does not exceed one hundred thousand. When 
we consider that this number represents the 
inhabitants of but a small district among the 
multitudinous millions of China, or the lesser 
population of Japan, the insignificance of this 
Oriental kingdom will be apparent. 

Loo-choo was annexed by the Japanese in April 
1879, when a squadron of the newly formed 
Japanese navy was despatched from Yedo Bay, 
with a military detachment on board, and several 
high officials, commissioned by the Mikado’s 
government to take possession of the isles, and 
annex them as a dependency of Japan, When 
the expedition arrived at Napakiang, and the 
members of the mission, with their military escort, 
proceeded to the royal residence at Shuey, and 
proclaimed the purport of their visit, the king and 
his functionaries were seized with consternation. 
Although an event of the kind had for some time 
threatened the destinies of their little island-state, 
yet they had all along been sanguine that it might 
be averted by diplomacy. Accordingly, a petition 
was drawn up, and forwarded by an Envoy and 
suite to the Japanese government, in which the 
petitioners pleaded their long service to the king- 
doms of China and Japan conjointly as a reason 
why they should not now be constrained to serve 
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one of them only. ‘It is not our wish, said the | is able to drive her from the islands by force of 
petition, ‘that we should serve two masters, but | arms, which at present she has neither the ships 


a sense of necessity compels us to do so, Our, 


eople are accustomed to say that as Great Japan 
is our father, and Great China our mother, we 
should reverently obey them both. Now, what 
the Japanese government commands is this, that 
we should serve only our father, and should 
forsake our mother. This causes us the deepest 
sorrow. When we were leaving the harbour of 
Napa, our king Shotai commanded us, saying 
that if we failed in our mission we would hope for 
no forgiveness from him, and must forfeit our 
lives. We are placed in such a strait that we can 
neither comply with the wishes of the Japanese 
government nor return home. There is but one 
road for us to travel, and that leads to death. 
When the bird is about to die, it sings a sorrowful 
note, and the stricken deer utters a plaintive 
sound, The sorrows of death are very near to us, 
and our prayer is but a mournful lamentation,’ 

Notwithstanding this pathetic appeal, and the 
consequences of offending the Peking government, 
the administration at Tokio resolved on deposing 
the king, and declaring Loo-choo no longer tribu- 
tary to China; which resolution was at once 
carried into effect by the expeditionary force, 
without any resistance from the inhabitants of 
the islands. At the same time, no harsh measures 
were used towards them or the authorities ; while 
the king was politely removed from his palace 
to one of the ships, and then conveyed to the 
capital of Japan, where he was invested with the 
rank of a Japanese Prince with a suitable income. 
His place at Shuey was filled by a governor, who 
has jurisdiction over all the islands, maintaining 
his dignity and power by a permanent military 
and naval force stationed in Great Loo-choo., 
After an examination into the effete institutions 
of the country, most of them were superseded by 
the reformed systems introduced into Japan after 
the European model. Among these was the new 
foreign calendar, which replaced the ancient 
Chinese system of calculating time. 

After this, the whole of the islands scattered 
over the sea between the twentieth and thirtieth 
degrees of latitude were formally annexed. They 
number more than three hundred, and are divided 
into three groups, called Tshung-shan, Shan-nan, 
and Shan-pei, and these again into provinces, 
districts, and parishes. The governor and his 
establishment have their abode at Ewang, the 
former residence of the king at Shuey in the 
Tshung-shan group. 

These changes were so well prepared and so expe- 
ditiously carried out, that they were known to the 

eople in China and Japan only after they had 

nm actually made. When the news reached 
Peking, great surprise, dejection, and dissatisfac- 
tion were shown among the supporters of the 
government. A few days earlier, a new Japanese 
ambassador had presented his credentials without 
taking advantage of the occasion to say anything 
about Loo-choo. The Chinese ambassador at Tokio 
uestioned the Japanese government concerning 
the annexation ; when the chief minister replied, 
that they were ready to prove at any time their 
right to the Loo-choo Islands, and that now having 
possession of them, they were determined not to 
give them up. 
Japan is certain to retain possession until China 


nor the means to accomplish. What may be the 
future of Loo-choo and its inhabitants, is matter 
of conjecture; but it is to be hoped the halcyon 
days ot the Lilliputian kingdom and its people are 
not yet quite ended. 


THE TREASURE AT GRAN QUIVIRA. 
CHAPTER IL 


Sreverat days, a whole week, went by, and Gerald 
Elkley, although improving steadily, was still 
unable to bear his full weight upon the injured 
foot, and so limped slowly with the aid of a stick 
—‘ hobbled around,’ José said. He had found the 
Mexican not only a skilful attendant, as had been 
predicted, but a very kind and attentive one; 
while José was quite won over by the young 
man’s invariable courtesy and consideration when 
speaking to him. The Mexicans were unfairly 
dealt with, and harshly used, all through the 
Territory, faring as well, perhaps, in such remote 
and scanty settlements as Blue Creek, as any- 
where; for at that place were no saloons, no 
quarrelling rowdies, no political disputes ; and the 
Mexicans were there of great use. Nevertheless, 
Sefiorita Annie Tate was the only person who 
had ever been consistently kind to José, until 
Gerald came; and his manner had so delighted 
the Mexican, that he would doubtless have risked 
his life for him readily—for men did that with 
very slight incentive in New Mexico, 

José was sometimes very confidential in his 
conversations, especially when speaking of the 
dwellers at Blue Creek; and at the close of one 
beautiful day, when he had taken Gerald’s arm, 
and assisted him to a certain ledge, which, as it 
commanded a splendid panorama along the Creek, 
was a favourite spot with the young man, the 
Mexican began: ‘Seior Elkley, don’t you show 
them rolls of greenbacks that I saw to-day, to 
nobody here.’ 

‘Well, I will not, returned Gerald, ‘if you 
advise me not todo so. But why do you say this 
now?’ 

‘Because now is the right time,’ said José, 
“before you have done it. After that, it is too 
late.’ 

‘He is right there,’ muttered Gerald. 

‘Senor Sy Tate he very bad man,’ continued 
José. ‘You remember how he ask you if Scotch 
Andy know you had come on to Blue Creek? 
Well, if no one but the citizens had known of it, 
I think he kill you somehow that night—you have 
such a beautiful rifle.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed the other; ‘he 
would not surely murder me for the sake of a 
gun?” 

‘Sefior Sy Tate has killed men for less than 
that, You sabe, he white Indian once.’ José 
dropped his voice here, and looked warily round, 
‘He no dare live near Denver and around there. 
I hear this from old Pablo, the half-breed Apaché 
who come here. But Seiior Sy much afraid of 
Sefiorita Annie, and she will take care no harm 
come, So will José. Ugh! I not afraid of 
Sefior Sy Tate! Old Juanna the witch tell me 
one of us kill the other some day, and I often 
think it will be me kill him; I have much good 
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mind to.—But Seiior Elkley, for all that, you no 
let him see all your dollars, You say you send 
to Santa Fé for more money soon. Seiior Sy Tate 
he go mad to get all them greenbacks, and accident 
soon happen,’ 

Gerald thanked the friendly Mexican; and 
resolved to take his counsel, so long as he was 
compelled to remain at the Creek. 

‘But what an awful set to be thrown amongst !’ 
he thought, as he returned to the house. ‘The 
girl and this Mexican are, to a certainty, truthful 
and honest ; but never in my life did I see such a 
scoundrelly gathering as are the remainder, I 
hope I shall be able to travel so as to meet the 
others at the rendezvous,’ . 

On entering the house, he found that supper—as 
the six o’clock meal was called—was ready ; that 
his special seat was duly placed for him, rendered 
soft, and even luxurious, by buffalo robes and bear- 
skins, Sy Tate was at the low stable-door, whence 
he had given a sullen nod of recognition, as he 
saw Elkley enter; while Annie was standing by 
the table within. 

‘I saw that you moved around first-rate, Mr 
she began; ‘your foot seems better day 

y day, 

‘Thanks to you and to José, it is But I 
must give some credit to the healthful mountain 
air, I expect. This is indeed a lovely spot.’ 

‘Yes ; so strangers tell us,’ returned the maiden ; 
‘and they show how much they admire it by 
hurrying away at the first opportunity, You 
also seem anxious to do the same.’ 

‘I have reason for wishing to leave soon,’ 
replied Elkley ; ‘but I shall never forget Blue 
Creek, or the kindness I have met here, If Iam 
spared, Miss Aunie, I will infallibly come and 
see you again,’ 

The girl’s colour rose a little at even this 
matter-of-course speech ; for she was but little 
used to the conversation of handsome young men 
from down East. 

‘I should be ungrateful indeed, if I did not do 
so much,’ continued Gerald; ‘and you must give 
me a list of all the choice articles, especially books 
and engravings, that I shall bring up from Santa 
Fé’ 
‘Air you going Santy Fee way, then?’ inquired 
Sy Tate, who just then entered the room. 

‘Yes; I have to meet some friends there 
shortly, returned Elkley. ‘They will let me know 
when they arrive at Kansas City; they intend 
to hunt across the plains from thence to Santa 
Fé.’ 

‘Then I expect it’s for you that a team has 
stopped below,’ said Tate. ‘I saw a man come 
this way with a packet ; and here he is,’ 

As he finished, a man clad from head to foot in 
buckskin, with revolver on one hip, and a sheath- 
knife on the other, after the manner of New 
Mexicans, presented himself at the door, and 
stepped within, with the free-and-easy manner 
of ts countrymen, ‘Say!’ he began; ‘I guess 
this is Sy Tate’s; and trom what I have heerd 
tell, you are Sy Tate—And you, stranger, are 
Squire Elkley.’ 

‘That is my name, certainly” returned the 
young man, 

‘Then I have brought on this parcel for you 
from the mail-station,’ continued the teamster. 
‘It was to have been given to Andy Macgregor ; 


but he had just taken a contract for freight to 
Denver, so he gave it to me.’ 

‘Many thanks, said Elkley, taking the offered 
packet. ‘Will you tell me how much the charge 
is’—— 

‘It is paid for,’ interrupted the teamster. ‘Andy 
took a satchel up to the Ratons for my missis, so 
that’s balanced.’ 

‘But I should like to pay you for your trouble’ 
—— began Elkley; when the teamster cut him 
short: ‘Keep your money, Squire, for them that 
wants it. I’m an American citizen and a Western 
man, that don’t need no favours of you nor nobody. 
No offence, Squire. When [ do work for you, 
you shall pay me for it; but this item I did for 
Scotch Andy, who has paid me. I ain’t going 
to take your dollars, as if I was a loafer who 
wanted alms. No, sir-ree.—Good-evening ;’ and 
with that the independent teamster disappeared. 

‘It is as I expected,’ said Gerald, addressing 
Annie, after glancing through his letters. ‘My 
friends are now on their road to Santa Fé; and 
I must contrive to leave here in a day or two. I 
cannot walk through the caiion—that is evident. 
Do you think you could spare José and the wagon 
to take me as far as Three Waters City ? I could 
buy a horse on reaching there’ 

‘Do you reckon on riding alone from Three 
Water to Santy Fee?’ asked Tate, speaking in 
answer to the question, which had been directed 
to the girl. 

‘Yes, replied Gerald. ‘I have a good map, and 
find the stations lie pretty close to each other.’ 

‘You will be robbed and murdered before you 
have travelled half your journey,’ continued Tate. 
‘I know the road, and know the people who are 
on it, You must ride by the mail, if you want to 
ride with a sound skin. Maybe you won’t be 
over-safe, even then.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear you say so,’ returned Gerald, 
‘as I had not believed that part of the road to be 
dangerous, We expected to find a look-out neces- 
sary after leaving Santa Fé But we shall be a 
strong party.’ 

‘Where air you going after you quit Santy 
Fee?’ asked Sy. ‘Do you mean to strike for 
Arizona, or Old Mexico, or air you going through 
the Indian Territory ?” 

‘None of these,’ said Elkley. ‘We are going to 
explore Gran Quivira ; we have valuable informa- 
tion’—— 

The sudden start of his three companions—for 
José sat at the table with them—startled him in 
turn, and he looked from one to the other in 
perplexity. 

‘Gran Quivira!’ exclaimed Tate, in tones even 
harsher than usual; ‘and what should you do 
at Gran Quivira 

‘What others have done, I suppose,’ replied 
Gerald, who had recovered himself: ‘scout for the 
buried treasure ; but with a different result. We 
shall find it, 

‘You air like most of the others have been,’ said 
Tate, with a sneer he did not attempt to conceal ; 
‘very certain you know all about it before you go; 
and Tike them, you will crawl home disappointed ; 
if you don’t lay your bones there, as many better 
men than you have done.’ 

‘Mr Elkley !’ exclaimed Annie, ‘you surely do 
not propose to seek for the buried treasure at Gran 
Quivira? Do you not know that many parties 
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have set out to find them? None of them have 
had the least success; and many have been entirely 
cut off by Indian or Mexican skirmishers. I trust 
you will not go.’ 

‘Gran Quivira’s very dangerous place—there’s 
no two ways about that,’ said José. ‘I have been 
there, and know every foot of ruin. Everywhere 
prospectors have dug, but never find gold; and 
no one know where to dig now. You might dig 
in one place just same as another,’ 

‘José is right, so far as he goes,’ resumed Tate. 
‘But there is another thing. The people in this 
Territory don’t like strangers from the East ram- 
paging and cavorting around to get their gold and 
silver fixins, and they are likely to show what 
they think,’ 

‘That is so,’ added José. ‘There are others to 
be afraid of, Seiior Elkley, beside Injuns and 
Mexicans. Don’t you go, Seiior.’ 

“At anyrate, returned Gerald with a laugh, 
‘the treasures are as much mine, as they are the 

roperty of any citizen now living in New Mexico. 

am much obliged for your warnings; but 
there will be nine good rifles in our party, besides 
the help we may hire ; and I fancy that ten times 
our number of Indians would have had but a poor 
chance of storming our camp. Again; we shall 
arrange for fresh supplies of water, which has 
hitherto been the weak point of all prospecting 

rties. And then we have some special know- 
edge, which I think no other prospectors have 

sessed ’—— 

“Indeed, Squire! And mought I ask what 
that is?’ interposed Tate, who was evidently 
listening with the keenest interest. 

‘Certainly !’ returned Elkley, as cheerfully as 
before ; but glancing around, he saw the eyes of 
Annie and José bent upon him with no less 
interest than were Tate’s—an interest which 
seemed almost breathless. A little surprised, and 
a little amused also, at this, he went on: ‘We 
were in Texas a few months back; and while 
there, we rendered a slight service to an old 
fellow—a hundred years old, I should say he 
must have been, to judge from his looks—an 
Indian, or half-breed I should fancy. The 
service was slight enough on our part; but we 
happened to save the life of his only survivin 
great-grandchild, or something of the kind; an 
he took quite a liking to us in consequence, 
To make a short story of it, we told him we 
should travel in New Mexico, and had thought 
of going to Gran Quivira. He seemed a little 
disturbed on hearing this, as you, Mr Tate, also 
appear to be; but on the last night of our 
stay in his village, he told us a secret about the 

lace ’—— 

‘And what was that?’ interrupted Tate, who 
was listening with unabated interest. 

‘It was, that there was a smaller chapel, an 
outlying spot, attached to Gran Quivira, but lying 
a few miles off—that for fear of the troubles 
which actually came, the ornaments and plate 
had been removed there, and there buried. He 
ore us the landmarks necessary to identify the 
place, 

‘Ay, and what may those landmarks be?’ 
demanded Tate, in such ill-disguised calmness, 
that Gerald was again somewhat startled. 

‘I have not the chart with me,’ he said, so doubt 
if 1 could tell you where the real position is; but 


I must add in candour} Mr Tate, that I do not 
think I should feel at liberty to inform you, even 
if I had it, 

‘If you had it!’ echoed Tate. ‘I calculate 
there’s no doubt about that.’ 

‘There is none, Mr Tate,’ returned Gerald, with 
something of sternness in his own voice. ‘I have 
it not, and have told you so.’ 

The conversation was kept up for some time, 
the subject een § having the greatest attrac- 
tion for both Tate and José, 


As many of our readers have heard, doubtless, 
of Gran Quivira and its buried treasures, it will 
suffice to say briefly that at this place, which is 
situated in Socorro County, New Mexico, lying 
about ninety miles from Santa Fé, or one hun- 
dred and twenty from the border of Old Mexico, 
there was once a rich church and monastery. 
When the Spaniards left Mexico, the people 
rose in most districts, and slaughtered or drove 
out the monks, as fellow-countrymen with those 
from whom they had suffered so much. (New 
Mexico—Nueva Mejico—was a part of Mexico 
in those days, the reader will remember.) At 
Gran Quivira, the monks were not unpopular, 
as they had been kind to the people around 
them; and as they were charitable and skilful 
as doctors, the populace spared them ; but, assem- 
bling in vast numbers, contented themselves 
with utterly destroying the buildings, allowing 
the brethren to escape to the city of Mexico. 
The monks left accordingly, as no better might 
be done; but as they were not permitted to 
take anything with them, they buried within 
the church the massive plate, of which they had 
an immense quantity, then repaired to Mexico, 
and there deposited a record, to be used in better 
times, which explained that they had concealed 
ten thousand pounds in weight, of gold and silver 
plate and ornaments. 

The church was utterly destroyed and razed ; 
the better times never came to allow the return 
of the monks ; and in the lapse of time, the springs 
or streams which fertilised Gran Quivira found 
other channels, so that the district became arid, 
and unfit for the support of human beings, or 
even cattle. This feature had had great influence 
in checking the search for these treasures, the 
existence of which was as absolutely believed in 
as in the existence of Mexico itself. 


Gerald was a resolute believer in this concealed 
wealth; and Tate, although he ridiculed and 
sneered at almost every proof the young man 
offered, was yet too acutely interested to hide 
his real feelings on the matter, sullen and 
guarded as he was on ordinary occasions. It 
was plain he believed in it also; and Gerald 
suspected him of a desire to pick a quarrel on 
the subject, so heated and insulting did he grow. 
Elkley, although a young man, was yet too old 
a campaigner to play his opponent’s game when 
exposed in so glaring a manner, so became more 
guarded as Tate waxed loud or sarcastic. Whether 
he at last saw this, or of his own accord altered 
his tone, Gerald could not decide; but after a 
while, Tate half muttered some contemptuous 
rejoinder, and left the room abruptly, calling 
José to accompany him to the stable. 

Directly he had gone, Annie, who had latterly 
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been silent, now spoke. ‘Mr Elkley,’ said the 
girl with great impressiveness, ‘I think it will 
indeed be well for you to leave as soon as 
possible. I will arrange for José to drive you 
down the Creek to-morrow, and shall be glad to 
know you are at Three Waters City, and quite 
away from here.’ 

‘It. would be a hollow pretence, indeed, if I 
feigned to understand that I have in some way 
caused you—and Mr Tate also—great uneasiness 
by speaking of my plans to-night,” returned 
Gerald. ‘You must surely see that I cannot guess 
why this is so, and should be glad to ask ’—— 

‘Do not ask,’ interposed the girl decisively. 
‘I suppose that all over the world, in evary home, 
there are some things which are better not 
inquired into; and this may be one of them. So 
long as you do not think me unkind in thus 
hurrying you away ’—— 

‘Think you unkind!’ exclaimed Gerald. ‘The 
only unkindness you could be guilty of would be 
to suspect me of such a feeling. Even if I could 
forget that you probably saved my life’-—— 

‘Oh, do not refer to that!’ interrupted Annie, 
almost pettishly. ‘I should have done such a 
trifling act as that for any one else, even’—— 
Her heightened colour and her vexed tone made 
it difficult for Elkley to pursue the conversation. 
While he was thinking how to frame his words, 
the voices of José and Tate were heard without. 
‘Seftor Elkley,’ whispered the girl hurriedly— 
she, as did most of those around her, occasionally 
fell into the Spanish mode of address—‘ tell José 
you wish him to be with you early in the morn- 
ing, and that he had better not go to his shanty 
to-night.’ The door here creaked on its hinges, 
and she ceased; but her back being towards 
those who entered, she laid her finger on her lip, 
with a warning oo to Elkley. 

Tate appeared to have lost his ill-humour, and 
was now unusually cheerful, even facetious, after 
his manner ; but the conversation of the evening, 
and above all the warning words of his fair 
hostess, had determined the guest to render his 
stay there as short as possible, and had caused 
him, indeed, to feel somewhat nervous and un- 
easy. 

At once, then, he conveyed to the Mexican 
his wish that he should be with him early in 
the morning, as he intended to leave the Creek 
next day, and would like to fet everything ready 
betimes. As he said this, Tate turned quickly 
upon him; and although he spoke not, the 
expression on his features told how instantly his 
suspicious mind had taken the alarm. 

‘Bueno, Seiior,” assented José, ‘I will slee 
outside your room, as I did before, so I can call 
you at any time.’ 

‘You propose leaving the Creek to-morrow, 
then?’ said Tate; ‘and how do you intend to 
travel ?’ 

‘Miss Annie has been good enough to promise 
me the wagon,’ replied Elkley. ‘José will drive 
me down,’ 

‘Oh! I see you have settled it all among your- 
selves,’ retorted Tate bitterly. ‘A man ain’t of no 
consequence in his own house. J have nothing to 
do with it, of course.’ 

‘Nothing at all, Sy Tate, said Annie, who had 
never addressed him in Gerald’s hearing as ‘ grand- 
father’ or by any family appellation, ‘It is my 


business, and I have settled it? As she spoke 
thus, she drew herself up, and looked straight at 
the old man, with an air too defiant to be mis- 
taken. 

Sy could never return this glance, which Gerald 
had seen ere now; so grumbling moodily, he 
turned away. ‘There’s no need for José to sleep 
on the premises, anyhow, he continued, after a 
pause. ‘We don’t want no more strangers than 
we’ve got; there’s been one too many here for 
some time.’ 

‘That is settled also, returned the girl, ‘I 
have laid the buffalo robes for José’s bed outside 
Mr Elkley’s room,’ 

It was only a momentary glance with which 
Tate ventured in reply to this, but it .was the 
— vindictive the young man had ever encoun- 
tered. 

Something connected with this bitter look had 
so preyed on his mind, that he was not surprised 
to hear José whisper, as he bade the Mexican 
‘good-night’ at his room door: ‘Sejior Elkley, 
it’s a dog-garned good thing you thought of tell- 
ing me sleep here esta noche [to-night]. Sy Tate 
he in pretty ugly temper just now; but he is 
much afraid of Senorita Annie; and he shall be 
more afraid of me before I finish with him. 
Buenos noches [good-night}, Seiior.’ 


PAPER-MAKING MATERIALS. 


Tuat ‘the consumption of paper is the measure 
of a people’s culture,’ is now an admitted truism ; 
it is therefore cause for much congratulation that 
the manufacture and consumption of this indis- 
pensable article are considerably increasing in 
this country. Statistics prove that the average 
quantity used per head of population in Great 
Britain is greater than in any other country ; and 
it has always been so, The natural result of this 
is that the supply of raw material necessary to 
manufacture the increasing quantity of paper has 
become almost inadequate for present demand, 
and we cannot much longer rely on our old 
resources only, Indeed, the ancient staple 
material ‘rags,’ although still theoretically sup- 
posed to be the correct thing, actually enters very 
little, when at all, into the composition of modern 
paper ; for the very simple reason that it would 
e impossible to obtain sufficient rags now to give 

the public the quantity of paper required—to 
say nothing of price. Rags have thus been, per- 
force, greatly superseded by raw fibres and waste 
materials ; yet these huge supplementary supplies 
must soon fail to maintain consumption at neces- 
sary reasonable rates and quantity; for probably 
paper was never so cheap, or such good value, as 
at the present time. It is refreshing to know 
that the pressing requirements of the paper-trade 
are now almost universally recognised as of public 
importance, and numerous ‘new’ fibres, &c., are 
constantly being suggested from all sources. Con- 
sidering, however, how often we read of ‘new’ 
materials introduced as suitable for the manu- 
facture of paper, the fact remains that compara- 
tively few articles are actually offered, or pro- 
curable in the market yet. For the manufacture 
of good white paper, the only raw fibres available 
by English paper-makers may be said to be esparto 
rass, straw, and wood; to these materials must 

added rags, of course, and also the waste 
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products from the treatment of flax, jute, cotton, 
and other similar industries. 

The object of these few remarks is to give some 
practical information on the subject of paper- 
making, sufficient to elucidate the qualifications 
necessary in a suitable raw material, and thus 
probably save much valuable time and misdirected 
energy, that, might be wasted through ignorance 
of the treatment which all raw fibres must 
undergo in the process of paper-making. Before 
we come to the actual mechanical or chemical 
manipulation, it must be carefully considered 
whether the production of any proposed raw 
material can be made a commercial success 
agriculturally—a primary necessity. It must be 
noted that all raw fibres contain a large propor- 
tion of natural moisture, and the yield of pure 
fibre, or cellulose—the only substance useful 
and required for paper-making—is calculated on 
the dry weight of material. The yield of paper 
from known raw fibres varies from ten to sixty 
per cent. of the dry material—a very wide 
margin to speculate on in the superficial choice 
of a ‘new’ fibre or plant suitable for making 
paper. The question of production is thus, first, 
seriously affected by the yield of dry material 
per acre; then by the cost of cultivation and 
collection ; and again, by the packing and trans- 
shipment charges in and from, probably, a dis- 
tant foreign country. These, on bulky materials 
such as raw fibres, are no insignificant items, 

As a matter of fact, paper can be, and has been 
made from almost every likely and unlikely raw 
material and waste product in the civilised and 
uncivilised world. Of course, the quality of 
paper produced has varied; good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, according to the suitability of the article 
under treatment ; also the first cost, waste, and 
expense of treatment have varied in like manner, 
if not in similar proportions, Assuming that from 
the producer’s, or agricultural, point of view any 
supposed fibre can be delivered in this country so 
as to compete successfully with present supplies 
merely in regard to actual weight and price—then 
irrespective of any mere advantage of quantity, 
there is the all-important consideration of quality 
involved in the matter. It is imperative that the 


. resulting absolute yield of pure fibre, or cellulose, 


should be worth the cost of its necessary future 
mechanical and chemical treatment. Most, if not 
all raw fibres or plants contain a variable propor- 
tion of gluten, silica, and colouring matter—that 
is, every raw fibre contains one or more of such 
imperfections. These ingredients in the raw 
material are not only useless but injurious to 
the paper-manufacturer, and, moreover, are only 
dissolved and separated at great expense. It is 
under this particular test that practical failure 
is the result of most of the before-named sug- 
gested ‘new’ fibrous materials, after valuation by 
some so-called ‘experiment’ conducted on theory 
alone ; and, as already stated, the quantity of ex- 
traneous or useless matter varies from forty to 
— per cent. in known specimens of raw 
re, 

The first process adopted in the manufacture of 
good white paper is the sorting of material; and 
it is desirable, therefore—to save expense, or in 
other words increase value—that the supply should 
be uniform in quality. The next process is to 
thoroughly clean, or dust, the fibres ; and this may 


not only be expensive, but almost impossible in 
some cases, when material has been known to be so 
sandy, muddy, or gritty as to defy all cleansing to 
fit it for clean, white paper. If the raw article is 
worth sorting and cleaning, it must then be sub- 
mitted to a more or less severe and lengthened 
boiling in caustic soda or other suitable chemicals, 
to dissolve and loosen the silica and gluten, and 


thus also free and discharge all excess of colouring - 


matter. It must then be thoroughly washed, and 
freed from all remaining impurities and from the 
soda or other chemicals, The next point is that 
it shall not require too severe bleaching—that is, 
that the strength, quality, and yield of fibre shall 
not be destroyed or injured in attaining the neces- 
sary white colour, It is a well-known fact that 
the chemical effect of bleaching, by chloride of 
lime or other means, is far more destructive than 
any boiling process, It is also found that some 
fibres actually become rotted before they can be 
bleached perfectly white by present known means. 
Jute may be given as an instance where exces- 
sive bleaching alone is effective in producing good 
colour, 

Granted that the resulting quality and yield 
of paper are worth the cost, labour, and chemicals 
expended on it, it is yet absolutely desirable that 
sulliciently abundant quantity, of uniform quality, 
may be forthcoming on demand, and at reason- 
able price, in order to compete successfully with 
present supplies. For instance, the quantity of 
esparto grass alone now consumed by paper- 
makers in this country is more than two hun- 
dred thousand tons annually ; and there are mil- 
lions of acres still under cultivation to maintain 
supplies, 

The conversion of bagasse into paper stock at 
home is said to be attracting considerable attention 
in Louisiana, The fibre produced from it by a 
new process, when tested in the north and west, 
was declared to be extremely promising. The 
bleaching process appears at present to be the 
chief difficulty; but this, it is thought, can 
easily be overcome, and the fibre brought to the 
necessary degree of whiteness. By converting 
the bagasse into fibre at the plantations, three- 
fourths of the transportation charges will be 
saved. We are told Louisiana produces two hun- 
dred thousand hogsheads of sugar a year; and the 
cane for each hogshead will yield one ton of 
paper fibre, 

t is reported that from the palmetto of Florida 
and other Southern States has been manufactured 
a parchment said to be as strong and pliable as 
that made from skins, while possessing the merit 
of being smoother. The parchment can be washed, 
rubbed, and handled just like cloth; and the 
writing, we are assured, will not be effaced. It 
may be added, that as much as sixty per cent. of 
the weight of the palmetto can be utilised for 
that purpose. 

Thus, it will be seen that, however necessary it 
is for suitable paper-making material to be soon 
largely augmented in supply, yet the require- 
ments of the manufacture and market necessitate 
special qualifications, to be found in few plants 
or countries, so far as our present experience or 
knowledge goes, The constant fluctuations in the 
market prices of our present huge supplies of raw 
material, consequent on the variation of supply 
and demand, occasionally place their value too 
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high for profitable consumption. He will un- 
doubtedly be a public benefactor who can lead 
the way to new materials, or processes, whereby 
paper may be cheapened and more abundantly 
used, 


MY TROUBLES IN RUSSIA, 
TROUBLE THE THIRD. 


Bestpes the German pastor, there are with me 
in the carriage, his wife and a German spinster ; 
and we three become very friendly over the recital 
of my calamities. Many are the tales of fraudulent 
officials, of bribery and chicanery, which pass from 
mouth to mouth. The time passes so* quickly 
and pleasantly, that I am surprised when we 
slacken speed, and my fellow-passengers collect 
their belongings. The pastor and his wife do not 
proceed to Dorpat; but the spinster, as she 
informs me, is going there to visit friends ; so we 
unprotected females determine to keep together. 
We take a considerable time to gather up our 
scattered effects; for the spinster has bandboxes, 
several baskets and bundles, which I hand to 
her out of the carriage. I wonder how she 
managed before she met me, for we are both 
laden breast-high as we enter the station-house. 
Here we are seen by the pastor, who is drinking 
tea at the refreshment counter. He leaves his 
cup, and comes hastily towards us. ‘ Ladies, I 
would advise you to hasten, or you will lose your 
chance of seats in the omnibus which runs between 
the station and the boat. If you do not succeed 
in catching it, I fear you cannot get on to Dorpat 
to-day ; the boat waits for no one,’ 

The spinster at once drops several parcels, and 
loses the immediate possession of her mental 
faculties, ‘Where ?—Which ?—What ?’ she gasps, 

The pastor has picked up the scattered parcels, 
and strides to the door. ‘This way!’ he says. 
‘You may catch it yet. They have carried your 
luggage through ; it will be outside,’ 

There stand our boxes, and also the omnibus, 
but crammed full of sweltering mortals; some 
standing with stooping heads, some sitting, 
huddled together, but all triumphant. 

‘I must go with this ’bus!’ screams the spinster 
frantically, and rushing to the step. 

The conductor waves her off. ‘Cannot—too 
late—no room!’ he cries, The driver cracks 
his whip, and the omnibus moves away in a cloud 
of choking white dust. The spinster looks wildly 
after it, and runs a few steps; then a bundle falls, 
and she is herself again, and relinquishes the 
pursuit, I stand looking on stonily, with a feeling 
almost of indifference. I am beginning to be 
hardened to misfortune and inured to waiting. 
My cheeks burn a little, but it is the heat of the 
sun. 

The pastor speaks cheerily. ‘ Well, it is a pity 

ou have lost it; but you must just make the 
est of it. You will get on to Dorpat on Monday. 
It only means a couple of nights at an hotel.’ 

‘All Sunday! ‘To spend all Sunday in a place 
like Plescow!’ exclaims the spinster. ‘And the 
expense too! Oh, to live in such a country!’ 
She says a great deal more ; and I agree to every- 
thing, but think of my ten roubles with consider- 
able misgiving. The pastor, meanwhile, is looking 
about for a droschke for us, and is grumbling at 
the bad management which provides such scanty 


means of locomotion to travellers, There is, at 
present, not one to be obtained, and the railway 
station is more than a mile from the town. Other 
passengers come from their tea-drinking and look 
anxiously down the long straight road; but they 
are inhabitants of Plescow, and seem to know 
what to expect. They saunter back into the 
waiting-room, or pile up their effects outside the 
station, to be in readiness, 

‘I should recommend you to have a cup of tea 
or coffee, remarks the pastor. ‘You have no 
hurry ; and must just wait until some of those 
lazy dogs turn up with their droschkes, They 
will come in shoals when they see the omnibus 
enter the town,’ 

So we take his advice, and take our time over 
it, till we hear the sound of wheels on the gravel 
outside. The spinster of course becomes frantic 
again, for fear we may lose this chance also, and 
rushes to the door, followed, more sedately, by 
the pastor and myself. 

‘Do not excite yourself, my dear lady,’ he says ; 
‘there will be plenty of them, no fear.’ 

And sure enough, there they come in long file, 
driving furiously to outstrip each other, as they 
gesticulate and shout to their little rough, hardy 
horses. They are principally Jews, so haggling 

revails for some minutes. Our share of it is 
<indly undertaken by the pastor; and at last we 
are mounted on two high-wheeled shaky vehicles, 
the spinster in the front, smothered in her Handye- 
pick (hand-luggage), to which she clings feverishly ; 
and I—well, how that enterprising Jew driver 
managed to get to Plescow with my big box on 
his narrow perch beside him, will remain a mystery 
to me through life. I only know that extreme 
agitation prevents me from feeling that the skin is 
being slowly grated off my shins by the edge of my 
small box, which is wedged against them, and that 
we do eventually draw up before the door of the 
principal hotel, and that it—the big box—did not 
fall with a crash to the ground and burst, scatter- 
ing my wardrobe to the four winds, 

The hotel, kept by one Meyer, is over a baker’s 
shop. We are shown into a large bare room, 
with yellow — floor, and two high, shadow- 
less windows looking on to the street. A narrow 
strip of the room is partitioned off by a screen, 
behind which are two very small musty-looking 
beds, two slop-basins and milk-jugs, which I after- 
wards discover to be intended for ablutionary 
purposes, and two chairs. An atmosphere of stale 
tobacco-smoke prevails, and the general effect is 
depressing. The spinster thinks otherwise; she 
observes on the size and airiness of the room, 
becomes quite chirpy and cheery over her toilet, 
and washes her face energetically in one of the 
slop-basins, which teaches me its use. After a 
time, I grow restless, and propose a walk about 
the town, 

‘Oh, my dear Médchen,” she replies, ‘who 
would think of walking in Plescow! There is 
nothing to see here.’ 

‘But,’ I entreat, ‘I would like to go; it is all 
new to me.’ 

But she is not to be persuaded ; so I go alone. 
She is right. Plescow possesses few beauties ; yet 
the novelty of everything pleases me. I wander 
down the principal street, and stare up at the 
white-washed square houses, and into the small, 
scantily furnished shop-windows, where I see 
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nothing worth looking at. But a Russian priest 
who passes me, with his long waving hair, ample 
silk gown, and high cap, excites my interest. 
I stop in front of a Russian church, with light 
green roof and white walls, and wonder who was 
the architect, The massive, clumsy tower leans 
all to one side, The door is open, and I peep in. 
A gendarme, who is standing by, invites me by a 
sign to enter, and I do so. Here, at least, is 
attraction. I can scarcely see at first for the blaze 
of tinsel and colour ; and long I gaze at the weird, 
brown faces of saints, which look out at me from 
their dazzling gilt haloes and gorgeous draperies. 
In front of me are golden folding-doors, closely 
shut; and a trellis through which I catch glimpses 
of greater splendour. Above me is a pale blue 
dome, studded with large gilt stars. It is all so 
strange and fantastic, that it is only when the 
woman who has been dusting the church touches 
my arm and says something, pointing to the door, 
that I awake to the fact that it is getting late, 
and she wants to lock up. So I go back to the 
hotel, still awed by what I have seen, and burst 
upon the spinster with many questions and 
exclamations, 

Then we have supper, which is not bad. The 
bread is excellent, and made up into fanciful 
shapes, which please my youthful imagination. 
But my enjoyment is marred by the dense vapours 
of the apartment. Matters have not improved 
during my absence ; tobacco has been coming up 
through the floor in clouds, and is still doing so. 
And oh, my readers, have you any knowledge of 
the properties of ‘Karria Yaak?’ Have you 
ever received one whiff of it into your nostrils? 
If you have not, you cannot sympathise, nor can 
I describe. It is a thing to be smelt, not described. 
There is, moreover, a scraping of fiddles, a shuflling 
of feet, and a confused din below, which grows and 
increases as the hours wear on. The waiter invites 
‘ Friiulein’—meaning me—with a smile to join 
the ball, which he informs us is going on down- 
stairs in the salon. The spinster throws up her 
hands ; but she need be under no apprehension. 
‘Fraulein’ feels no disposition to join the rabble 
rout, who would seem to dance with noxious 
tobacco-pipes in their mouths. At what appears 
to me an unreasonably early hour, the spinster 
— retiring to rest ; and as she complains of 
‘atigue and a desire to sleep, I have no alternative 
but to lay my unwilling head upon my dirty 
pillow, after first spreading a clean handkerchief 
over its sullied purity. Our candles are snuffed 
out ; but, alas, ‘jocund day’ does not ‘stand tip- 
toe on the misty mountain-top.’ I wish she did! 
In vain I toss and turn, making the wooden bed- 
stead creak and groan dismally. The spinster 
snores—happy spinster! The fiddles squeak ; the 
tobacco-smoke rises around me ; the din increases. 
I feel deeply melancholy. I cannot describe the 
miseries of that night and that bed. Before I 
have fallen asleep, I am glad to desert it—for, to 
my horror, I find it is being invaded! Putting on 
my clothes, I resolve to sit up—much to the 
annoyance of the spinster, who has not apparently 
the objections to a populated bed that I have. 
To have her night’s rest disturbed in this way is 
hard. She is sure there is no vermin; it is all 
my own imagination. A strange thing that she is 
unmolested. She hopes Ido not intend burning 
a light all night ? 


‘No,’ I sorrowfully reply ; ‘I will sit in the 
dark, and be quite still,’ 

I draw a chair to the table, blow out the candle, 
spread out my arms before me, and rest my aching 
head upon them, The leaden minutes creep on, 
and I listen in semi-stupefaction to the din below ; 
then, I believe, from sheer exhaustion I fall into 
a doze, and dream many uncomfortable things, out 
of which I start at intervals. Suddenly, whether 
sleeping or waking, I become conscious of a 
renewed sensation. I raise my head, and my blood 
curdles. Something is slowly crawling over the 
back of my hand! I forget the spinster’s anger. 
I lose all self-command, and shaking my hand 
wildly, I utter a scream of horror. I hear the 
complaining voice of the spinster again; but I 
am desperate. I grope for and grasp the match- 
box, strike a light, and look fearfully around me. 
There the thing is—and another, and another on 
the table and floor! The room is swarming with 
black beetles from the bakery down-stairs ! 

Now, if there is a living thing I abhor, it is 
a cockroach, I love mice, and could make pets 
of spiders; but at sight of a bloated, crawling 
cockroach my flesh quivers, And here are thou- 
sands! I shake myself convulsively and groan. 

‘I think, Fraulein, you might show some little 


consideration for others,’ I hear the spinster say . 


in a deeply injured tone. 

‘It’s no use—I cannot bear it, Icry. ‘This is 
worse than the Black Hole of Calcutta, I would 
rather be in a vault with dead bodies all night? 
[borrowing the idea from the unparalleled suffer. 
ings of Sindbad the Sailor], ‘or—or anything 
horrible, than be in this place !’ 

The spinster raves on, wobbling her night-cap 
frills at me; but I heed her not. I can bear 
no more, and lift up my voice and weep. After 
this, I obstinately refuse to put out the candle— 
the light scares away my foes—and retire to the 
far window-niche, gather myself together with my 
feet up, and wait, like a veritable Patience on a 
monument, for the dawn. I watch the flutter 
of her pearly skirts over the opposite chimneys, 
and catch her first rosy blush with fresh amaze at 
her mysterious beauty. The fiddles have stopped 
at last, the doors have ceased to slam, and a 
Sabbath calm reigns within and without. My 
weary head falls back, and I slumber sweetly in 
the face of the rising sun. 

The spinster is stirring when I awake. Con- 
fused and dazzled with the full light, it is some 
moments before I can collect my scattered wits ; 
but such is the elasticity of youth, that after 
wetting my hands and face in my slop-basin, and 
laughing at the wry face which the crazy-looking 
glass reflects back to me, I feel as fresh as a 
daisy and ready for anything. I have a burning 
desire to go to the service in the Russian church ; 
but herein I meet with opposition, The spinster 
is scandalised at the suggestion ; and after break- 
fast, I am walking sedately with the spinster at 
my side, to the Lutheran church. I find it a 
dreary business, The slow, drawn-out hymns, so 
unlike our more lively church music, seem to me 
to savour of funereal music. Of the long sermon, 
I understand nothing ; and I am glad when we 
can go forth once more into the bright sunlight. 

At dinner, the waiter informs us that the band 
will play to-day in the Tivoli Garden, My heart 
gives a bound ; but my English prejudice quickly 
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repels the contemplation of such wickedness. To 
my surprise, however, when I have settled down 
at the window some time later to watch the people 
pass, the spinster herself suggests a walk in that 
direction ; and, I blush to acknowledge it, I respond 
forthwith, So we go; and I hear a Russian pro- 
vincial military band, to which I listen with bated 
breath as I try to follow the wraith of a tune which 
now and again struggles through the din of the 
big drum, to be speedily smothered by rebellious 
instruments. Yet withal, I enjoy myself under 
the lime-trees of that Tivoli Garden, though it 
looks more like a poor neglected demesne than a 
pleasure-ground. Flowers there are none, and the 
grass is trampled and patchy; but there,are the 
officers with trailing swords; there are Russians, 
Poles, Letts, and Esthonians in their character- 
istic dresses, I could sit and watch till darkness 
fell; but the spinster has had enough of dissipa- 
tion, and in an hour or two we turn our steps 
hotel- wards, 

Another night with the cockroaches ; but I am 
prepared, and that is half the battle. I per- 
sistently decline to go to bed, and refuse to be a 
single instant without a light. The spinster may 
grumble ;' in all other matters I knock under, but 
here I am firm. I again mount the window- 
niche, in which spot alone I feel safe; and with a 
tug for my pillow, I doze and start and slip into 
painful attitudes, until my last night in Plescow is 
of the past. Iam up with the lark in the morn- 
ing, and am ready to start for the boat, hours 
too soon. When at last our luggage is packed and 
ready to be borne away, and our bill is paid, 
which is moderate beyond all expectation—the 
one relieving feature of the Plescow hotels—the 
spinster shows the practical greatness of her Ger- 
man nature ; she opens the jaws of a carpet-bag 
and deliberately empties the contents of the sugar- 
basin into it; then she possesses herself of the 
candle-ends, and drops them also in amongst the 
sugar-lumps. ‘It would be a shame to leave 
them,’ she explains. ‘We have paid for them. 
Will you take the half?’ 

I decline with thanks, 

In another hour we are actually in the boat, 
Plescow is left behind, and we are on our way to 
Dorpat ; my fare is paid, and I am the happy 
possessor of half a rouble ! 


UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS. 


Or the wanderings and ways of the restless rovers 
known under the common title of ‘tramps,’ an 
interesting volume might be written, At the 
same time, it is clear that unless such a work 
were autobiographical, or by ‘One of Them,’ its 
value as a reliable record could not be consider- 
able. An amateur attempting such a_ task, 
however largely endowed with the faculty of 
imagination, would have to encounter no end of 
difficulty ; and in the result, his work would be 
full of flaws, when looked at with the eyes of 
the ‘knowing ones,’ . It is so with all work requir- 
ing special knowledge, The writer of the present 
paper is reluctantly obliged to admit that he is 
no better off for information on the subject of 
tramps than the world at large—that is to say, 
so far as personal knowledge extends, However, 
through the kindness of a tramp of long profes- 


sional experience and undoubted veracity, he is 
enabled to draw up an authentic general sketch of 
the daily life of one of the fraternity. 

It would appear that the tramp army regularly 
draws its recruits from almost every class of 
society, and that on any day of the year may be 
found on the road as uncommercial travellers, 
decayed doctors, even clergymen who once wore 
the gown, attorneys, linguists, actors, verse-writers, 
printers, quacks, farriers, potmen, pugilists, 
workers of witchcraft, fortune-tellers, and the 
various numerous nondescripts which go to 
complete the motley crew. 

The typical tramp is undoubtedly a lazy, hulk- 
ing fellow, who positively won’t work, rejoices in 
the existence of the poorhouse, and does all in his 
power to diminish the national wealth. He is not 
above picking up a few fowls, when, to cover 
the theft, there is a fox-cover in the neighbour- 
hood; and he is not unfrequently ‘ wanted’ in 
connection with more ambitious spoils of brigan- 
dage. But then there is another well-marked 
specimen of the genus vagrant to be met with in 
men who, though once holding good and reputable 
positions, have yet, either from being consumed 
with the fire of unrest, or from a too obedient 
submission to their own passions, made the 
facile descent of the social ladder, to find them- 
selves, when on the ground, almost as helpless as 
the day they were born. In order effectually to 
hide their heads from the past and its despair- 
compelling memories, these outcasts in many cases 
forthwith enlist into the army of tramps; and 
even when purged by suffering and privation, and 
oftentimes by sincere repentance, they rarely care 
to return to their earlier and happier haunts. 
Many of them despair, and mindless of ‘the canon 
’gainst self-slaughter, eventually call in the knife 
or the rope to carry them to the bourne of unre- 
turning travellers. Others, of sterner stuff, and 
possessing, so to speak, that staying power im- 
parted by a cynical philosophy, adapt themselves 
to circumstances, and ultimately, strange as it 
will appear, become the very cream of vagabond 
society. 

The tramp of this latter type can travel from 
Berwick-on-[weed to Truro without paying a 
reckoning, save for the miscellaneous pots of 
liquor which he imbibes at the road-side inns. 
He is a thorough master of all the wiles of his 
craft, and can live well where a less resourceful 
man would indubitably starve. Aided by a good 
address and respectful though not obsequious 
manner, he can assume at will all the airs of a 
gentleman in distress; and as people’s sympathies 
are more readily got at when they think it is fallen 
fortune that supplicates, our hero, as a rule, does 
not fare badly. He has invariably a melancholy 
tale of woe at the tip of his tongue, to soften the 
hearts of the credulous; and as his demeanour 
more than supports the presumption of gentility, 
he on the whole makes a good thing out of his 
representations. When he gains admittance toa 
household where there are children, he freely uses 
such expressions as ‘What a beautiful baby!’ 
‘What a magnificent boy!’ ‘What a sweet little 
girl!’ and gay atear wells up, and a faintly 
murmured, ‘I had them myself once.’ Such arts, 
if properly put in play, are never lost on loving 
mothers; and our hero is the very man who 
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It is in villages and peaceful hamlets, by 
meadows sweet, that the tramp most enjoys him- 
self. In towns great or small, these troublesome 
officials the policemen, who are never to be seen 
in a real emergency, are constantly about, ready 
to pick up a poor fellow who asks for a crust, for 
the very good reason that he is hungry, and has 
not the wherewithal to satisfy the baker. But in 
pastoral little places far from the taint and tur- 
moil of towns, where Order bears her constant 
reign, the houseless wanderer is asked few ques- 
tions. Here, at least, he can count on the whole- 
some meal and the clean shake-down from the 
housewife, who bestows her charity with the 
purest intentions, and without much regard to 
the character of the recipient. 

On entering the town, however, an entirely 
different set of circumstances prevail, The lynx- 
eyed custodian of the law looks upon the tramp 
as among the most legitimate of his victims. 
But the tramp is often one too many for our 
friend in the helmet. He has a confederate who 
gathers the coppers, the crusts, and the fragment- 
ary beef, at the back-door, while the policeman 
is vainly hoping that the ‘cove’ he has his eye 
on may knock at the front. Monsieur Tramp will 
of course do nothing of the kind; and that is a 
_ of rectitude which a policeman finds it 

ard to forgive. But if the tramp is so hope- 
lessly unprofessional as to allow himself to be 
caught offending against the laws ne to 
vagrancy, woe betide him! He is hauled before 
the justice, and charged with the heinous offence 
of having been found asking for a bit of bread. 
The irate gentleman on the bench probabl 
ane as follows: ‘Why did you ask for bread, 
sir?” 

‘Because I was hungry, sir.’ 

‘And how came you to be hungry, sir? Answer 
me that at once.’ 

‘Because I could not help it, sir.’ 

‘You have the workhouse to go to.’ 

‘I was going there when the officer arrested 
me, sir. I was fainting with hunger.’ 

‘How do I know you were going there, or that 
you were fainting from hunger ?’—(To the clerk 
of the court)—‘Is there anything known against 
him 

Clerk. Nothing, Your Worship. 

Magistrate. I fear you are a bad character.— 
Look at his hands, and see if he has been working 
lately. 

Pilieekes He has artificial blisters made on 
his hands by working through them a heavy 
stick, so as to make it appear he has been 
working. 

Magistrate. Month—hard labour. Three, next 
time. 

As a matter of fact, the hand-hardening process 
is a well-known ruse for blinding justice by the 
vagabond gentry. But it is, after all, on workhouse 
authorities that they bring their highest ingenuity 
to bear. A man who has more than twopence in 
his pocket, the law says, is not qualified for 
admittance to the casual ward. ‘The ’cute un 
knows by bitter experience, that if anything over 
the statutory twopence is found in his possession, 
he will be deposited in the nearest police station 
as a rogue and a vagabond. He accordingly, before 
presenting himself as a casual, proceeds to bury, 
at a spot which will bear his own private mark, 


any surplus beyond the capital account of two- 
pence which he may chance to have, 

As a rule, tramps do not love soap and water ; 
and therefore many of them regard the regulation 
bath which they receive on entering ‘the house,’ 
with much the same feelings that a child regards a 
dose of physic. The sleeping apartments pro- 
vided for the vagabonds are not a credit to the 
country. One large shed independent of subdi- 
visions, and almost entirely above considerations 
of decency, with raised shake-downs as near to one 
another as space will permit, is the casual ward 
of a large percentage of the workhouses of the 
country. In winter-time, there is always the 
fiercest competition for a good position at the fire ; 
and not unfrequently, regular hand-to-hand fights 
take place for points of vantage. The personal 
exploits and experiences retailed round these 
same fires would in some instances appear to be 
readings from the pages of some thrilling fictionist, 
rather than recitals of what are, in the main, facts. 
It is with extreme difficulty that even the sem- 
blance of order is maintained in the casual ward, 
and the license of tongue permitted therein is 
something astonishing. So vigorously are conver- 
sation, jest, and ribaldry kept up during the night, 
that sleep is all but out of the question; but 
towards morning, as the hour approaches when 
the tramp must do his allotted portion of manual 
labour before breakfast, there is a visible depres- 
sion of spirits on all sides, More tramps come into 
the ‘house’ on Saturday than on any other day, 
for the simple reason, that there is no work on 
Sunday. If the tramp returns three consecutive 
nights to the same workhouse, he will be looked 
upon as legally a vagabond, and dealt with accord- 
ingly. But few save beginners in the profession 
drop into this pit, or into any similar ones, when 
the laws, statutes, and traditions of vagabondage 
come fully to their knowledge, and are practised 
by them with due regard to precedent and the 
rulings of authority, 


DAYDAWN. 


Buivsnine and bright, from out the misty East 
The Morn comes, ushered in by joy-bells pealed 
From each sky-haunting lark, each woodland bird. 
The happy Earth is clothed anear, afar 

In garb so fair, so mystically woven 

Of many-tinted grasses, ’broidered o’er 

With flowers a-drooping ’neath the heavy dew. 
Deep in the pinewood wakes a little wind, 

Wooes from the primrose cups of perfumed gold 
Their hidden breath—then dies away, to leave 

A lingering wave of fragrance all around ; 

While new-blown violets trembling, ope their eyes 
In wonder at the beauty of the world. 

The glowing purple of a sun-kissed hill, 

Uprising like a link ’twixt earth and sky, 

A cascade flashing o’er a moss-clad stone, 
Sunbeams and shadows mingling dreamily : 

All, all combine to make one perfect Whole ! 


Ah, lonely heart, a-weary of thy care, 
Some time will dawn for thee a cloudless Morn, 
More bright because of shadows in the Past ; 
For Joy is born of Sorrow, even as Spring 
Steals from the arms of Winter, and the Day 
From darkest Night emerges, purified. 

A. M. M, 
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